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CHECK LIST REVISION 


Freeman Weiss 


CAESALPINIA’ 


CAESALPINIA spp. (except C. pulcherrima Sw,and C. gilliesii Wall. ex 
Hook, for which see Poinciana pulcherrima L. and 
P. gilliesii Hook. respectively.) Trees and shrubs 
in Tropical America. 


Cercospora guanicensis E. Young; leaf spot. P.R. 
Ravenelia caesalpiniae Arth., rust (0,II), P.R. 


CALLIANDRA 


CALLIANDRA spp. FALSE-MZSQUITE. Shrubs (in SW U.§.) and trees south»: 
Occasionally cult. 


Ravenelia reticulatae Long, rust (II, III). Ariz. 


CALLICARPA 


CALLICARPA AMERICANA L., FRENCH MULBERRY. Growth Regions 17, 20,25, 
28, 29, 30. Also C. DICHOTOMA (Lour.) K. Koch, 
BEAUTYBERRY, cult, and sometimes naturalized in 
Southeastern U. S. 


Atractilina callicarnae Dearn. & Barth., on leaves, Fla. 
Botryosphaeria callicarpae Cke.(B.ribis?) on stems. Ga., S.C. 
Cercospora callicarpae Cke., leaf spot. S.C. to Texas 
Coniothyrium callicarpae Cke., on'stems. S.C. 

Meliola cookeana Speg. black mildew. Fla., La. 

Nectria cinnabarina Tode ex Fr., on stems. Ala. 

Physalosnora obtusa (Schw.) Cke. on stems. S.C. 


CALLUNA 


CALLUNA VULGARIS (1.) Hull, HEATHER. Cult., also naturalized in 
eastern U.S. 


Pseudophacidium callunee Karst., on stems and leaves. Oreg., Wash. 
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CALOPHYLLUM 


CALOPHYLLUM ANTILLANUM Britton, MARIA. Tropical America 


Irene calophyllii Ryan, F.L.Stevens, black mildew. P.R. 
Meliolidium portoricense Speg., on leaves. P.R. 
liicrothyrium calophyllii Ryan, on leaves. P.R. 


CALOTROPIS 


CALOTRCPIS PROCERA (Ait.) R. Br. Tropical America. (One of the 
sources of kapok) 


Cercosnora calotropidis Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. PLR. 
Cladosporium calotropidis F.L.Stevens P.R. 


CALYCANTHUS 


CALYCANTHUS including C. FERTILIS Walt., MOUNTAIN SPICEWCOD; 
- (. FLORIDUS L., CAROLINA ALLSPICE, in Growth 
Regions 27, 28, 29, 30; and C. OCCIDENTALIS 
Hook. & Arn., CALIFCRNIa SWEETSHRUB, in Growth 
Region h. 


Botryosphaeria calycanthi (Schw.) Sacc., on branches. N.C. 
Cytosnora laxa Berk. & Curt., on branches. S.C. 
Haplosnorella calycanthi Fairm., on branches. N.Y. 

Phy salospora obtusa (Schw.) Cke., on branches. Va. 


CAMELLIA 


CAMELLIA JAPCNICA L., CaMELLIA. Cult. chiefly in SE and Gulf States, 
and California; (also infrequently, C. SASANQUA 
Thunb. ) 


Botrytis cinerea Pers., bud and flower blight (usually following frost). 
General. 

Cephaleuros.virescens Kze., algal leaf spot. Gulf States. 

Exobasidium camelliae Shirei, leaf gali, La., Miss. 

Glomerella cingulate (Ston.) Spauld. & Schrenk, dieback, canker; also 
on leaves. Widespread. Usually reported as Colletotrichum sp., 
C. gloeosporioides, or Glocosporium sp. 

Hendersonia maculans (Cd2.) Lév. on leaves. Ga. 

Heterodera marioni. (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Texas 

Macrosporium. camelliae Cke. & Mass., on leaves. Ge. 
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CAMFLLIA JAPONICA--Continued 


Pestalotia guepini Desm., leaf spot, twig blight. Widespread. 
Phyllosticta camelliae West. and P. camelliaecola Brun, leaf spot. 
SE States, 

Phytomonas tumefaciens (EFS.) Bergey et al., crown gall. Wash. 

Sclerotinia camelliae Hansen & Thomas, flower blight. Calif. 

Sporonema camelliae Earle, leaf spot. Ala., Va. 

Bud drop, physiogenic--malnutriticn, freezing, desiccation. Widespread 

Dieback, physiogenic--malnutrition and freezing. ‘Widespread. 

Cedema (corky excresences on leaves, sometimes local collapse and 
necrosis of leaf tissue), physiogenic--disturbed water relations. 
Occasicnal. 

Ringspot,? virus. La., S.C. 

Sun-scald, physiogenic--desiccation and freezing. 


CAMPSI 


CAMPSIS RADICANS (L.) Seem. (Bignonia radicans L., Tecoma radicans 
Juss.) TRUMPETCREEPER, TRUMPETVINE. Growth 
Regions 20, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30; also in cult, 
The horticultural varieties belong to this sp. 
and to C. GRANDIFLORA (Thunb.) Loisel, CHINESE 

TRUMPETVINE, or to their hybrids. 


Ascochyta tecomae Secc., on stems. N.C., Pa. 

Botryosphaeria van-vleckii (Schw.) Sacc., on stems. Va. 

Cerccspora duplicata Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. La. 

C. langloisii Sacc.(C.pallida El11.& Ev., not Berk.& Qurt.)leaf spot. La. 

C. Sordida Sacc., leaf blight. Conn. to Ala., ‘Kans. to Texas 

Coniothyrium olivaceum Bon., var tecomae Sacc., on stems, N.Y. 

Diplodia minuta Ell. & Trecy, (Microdiplodia minuta (Ell. & Tr.) Tassi), 
on stems. Miss. 

D. teccmae Prss., (? Dinlodiella tecomae (Cke.) Sacc.), on stems. 

Erysiohe cichorscearum D.C., powdery mildew. Ill. 

(Haplosnorella bignoniae (Schw.) Starb.): Valsaria bignoniae Cke. 

H. tecomae (Dearn.) Petr. & Syd. (Spheecropsis tecomae Dearn), on 
branches., N.Y. 

Hendersenia peckii Clint., on stems. N.d., N.Y. 

Microsvhaera alni D.C. ex Wint., vowdery mildew. Widespread. 

Phomopsis majuscula Snacc., on stems. N.Y. 

Phoradendron flavescens Nutt., mistletoe. Texas 

Phyllosticta tecomae Sacc., leaf spot. Miss. - 

Phymztotrichum onmnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Texas. 

Physalospora fusca N.E.Stevens, on stems. N. Jd., Va. 

Rhabdospora translucens Fairm., on stems. N.Y. 

Septoria tecomac Ell. & Ev., lvaf spot. Texas, W. Va. 

S. tecomaxochitl Tehon, I1l. 

Valsaria bignoniae (Schw.) Cke., on dead branches. S.C. 
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CANELLA 


CANELLA WINTERANA (L.) Gaertn., WILD CINNAMON. S. Fla. and West Indies. 


‘Scolecopeltis portoricensis Speg., on branches. P.R. 


CAPPARIS 


CAPPARIS JAMAICENSIS Jacq., JAMAICA CAPER. S. Fla. and West Indies, 


Asterina lepidigenoides Ell. & Ev. and A. radians Ell., on leaves. Fla. 


CARAGANA 


C. ARBCRESCENS Lam., PEA-TREE. Cult., especially for hedges and shelter 
belts in the NW States. 


Assochyta sp., leaf blight. Ohio 
Botrytis? cinerea Pers., pod blight. Mass. 


Corticium solani (Prill. & Del.) Bourd & Galz., root rot of seedlings. 
N. Dak. 


Cucurbitaria caraganne Karst., on branches. Ohio. 
Hendersonia septem-sSeptata Vester., on twigs. Kans. 


Phomopsis caraganae Bond. and P. rudis (Fn.) Hohn. (?Diaporthe medusaea 
Nit)on branches. Ohio 


Phyllosticta gallarum Thiim., leaf spot. Alaska. 
Phytomonas rhizogenes Riker et al., hairy root. Ky. to Nebr. and Okla. 
Sphaeropsis‘sp., on branches. Iowa. 


CéARICA 


CARICA PAPAYA L., PAPAYA, PAWPAW. S. Fla. and Tropical America. 


Ascochyta caricae Pat., black spot (fruit), stem rot. P.R. 

Asperisporium caricae (Speg.) Maub., conidial stage of Mycosphaerella 
caricae. 

Asterina caricarum Rehm, on leaves. West Indies. 

Colletotrichum gloeosporiocides Penz. (conidial stage of Glomerella 
cingulata), and Colletotrichum spp., fruit rot, leaf & stem spot, 
Flas, P.R., Tex. 

Diplodia spp. (D. caricae Secc., D. papayae Thiim. or spp. indet.), 
fruit rot, stem rot. Guam,Texas 

Erysinhe cichoracearum DC., powdery mildew. Calif., Fla. 

Fusarium sp. (?diversisporum Sherb.), fruit rot, wilt. Calif., Texas 

Gloeosporium spp. (G. papzyae P. Henn., G. piperatum Ell. & Ev. etc.) 
See Glomerella, 


Glomerella cingulata (Ston.) Snauld. & Schrenk., fruit rot, stem rot. 
Canal Zone, Fla., P.R. : 
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CARICA PAPAYA--Continued 


Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodeyj rdot knot. 

Mycosphaerella caricae Syd. (Asperisporium caricae), black leaf spot, 
Canal Zone, Fla., P.R., Texas, Virgin Is. 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum. (Shear) Dugs, root rot. Texas 

Phytophthora palmivora Butl., fruit rot, root rot. P.R. 

Pythium aphanidermatum (Edson) Fitz., root rot. Calif., Fla., T.H, 

Sclerotium: rolfsii Sacc., stem rot. Texas. 

Mosaic (=bunchy top and curly leaf?), undet. virus. P.R. 


CARISSA 


CARISSA ARDUINA Lam., HEDGE-THORN and C. GRANDIFLORA A.DC., NATAL-PLUM. 
: Exotic Shrubs cult. as hedge plants in Calif. and 
the South. 


Heterodera marioni (Ccrnu) Goodey, root knot. 
Physalospora obtusa (Schw.) Cke., on stems. Fla. 
Rhizoctonia? solani Kuhn, root rot. P.R. 


CARPINUS 


CARPINUS CaRCLINIANA. Walt., aMERICAN HORNBEAN, Growth Regions, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 2h, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. Including 


also C. BETULUS L., EUROPEsN HCRNBEAN, occasionally 
cult. in the same area. 


Calosphaeria microsperma Ell. & Ev., on bark. N.Y. 

Cenangium carpini Rehm, on branches. N.Y., Pa. 

Clasterosporium cornigerum Ell. & Ev., on bark. Md. 
Cylindrosporium dearnessi Ell. & Ev., on leaves. Mich. 

Cytospora leucosperma Pers. ex Fr., on branches. W, Va. 

Diaporthe bakeri Weh., on branches. N.Y., Wis. 

D. ellisii Rehm, D. farinosa Pk.): Melanconis xanthostroma 
Fracchiaea callista (Berk & Curt.) Sacc., on bark. Ala. Texas, Va. 
Fusarium carpineum Davis (?Cercoseptoria), on leaves, Wis. 

F. lateritium Nees (conidial stage of Gibberella baccata (Wallr.) Sate.) 

twigeg blight, ala. 

Glenospora curtisii Berk. & Desm., on bark. La. 

Gloeosporium robergei Desm., leaf spot. N.Y., Pa., W.Va., Wis. 
Gnomonieclla fimbriata (Pers. ex Fr.) Sacc., leaf spot. NE and Great 

Lakes States 

Laestadia carpinea (Fr.) Sacc., on leaves. W. Va. 

Melanconis platystoma Weh., on branches. Mich. 

M. Xanthostroma (Mont.) Schroct. on branches. Widespread. 
Melanconium triangulare Ell. & Ev., on branches. Pa. 

Melogramma bulliardi Tul. and M.patens Morgan on dead branches. N.Y. 

to Ind. and S.C. 
Microsphaera alni DC. ex Wint. powdery mildew. Mass. to Iowa 
. Myxosporium carpini Pk. (conidial stage of Melanconis Xanthostroma?) 
on branches. D.C., N.Y. 

Nectria galligena Bres., trunk canker. Conn., N.Y. 

N. ochroleuca Berk., on bark. Eastern and Southern States 

Pezicula carpinea (Pers.) Tul. (Cryptosporiopsis fasciculata (Tode 

ex Fr.) Petr.), bark canker. Mass. to Ohio 

Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Karst., powdery mildew. Widespread. 
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CARPINUS CARCLINIANA--Continued 


Polyporus adustus Willd. ex Fr., sapwood rot. N.Y. 

P. gilvus (Schw.) Fr., sapwood rot. Ind., Mo., N.Y. 

P, versicolor L. ex Fr., sapwood rot. cosmopolitan 

Septobasidium, curtisii (Berk. & Desm.) Boed. & Stein., felt-fungus 
canker, widespread; also S. langloisii Pat. in Fla., and various 
Septobasdium spp. in Southern States. 

Septoria carpinea (Schw.) Davis, leaf spot. Wis. 

Solenia ochracea Hoffm. ex Fr., bark patch. Mich. 

Stereum sericeum,(Schw.) Morg., wood rot. Cosmopolitan 

Taphrina azstralis (Atk.) Gies., leaf blister. Ala. 


(Division of Mycology and Disease Survey). 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DISEASES ON THE CHICAGO MARKET IN 1939 


G. B. Ramsey 


APPLES : 


There were 4,179 cars of apples unloaded in Chicago during 1939. 
Most of this fruit arrived in very satisfactory condition. 


Except for 
blue mold rot (Penicillium expansum) there was very little decay, and 
even this rot was not excessive exceot in a few instances. During the 


early winter months apples from Washington frequently showed from 2 to 


8 percent blue mold rot, while in late winter and spring this decay 


sometimes ranged to as high as 20 percent in some boxes; the average 
for many cars inspected would be near 5 percent. 


. Internal breakdown probably caused as great loss of apples on 
_ this market as any other trouble. In some lots as high as 40 percent 
of the fruits were affected. Ina few lots of Washington apples re- 


ceived in May water-core followed by internal breakdown injured from 
10 to 15 percent. 


There was relatively little injury to apples caused by the wash= 
ing processes this year. A few lots showed superficial browning of the 
skin, indicating excessively high temperature in the washing solution. 


In the lots coming under observation, there seemed to be less arsenical 
burn than usual. 


AVCCADOS: 


California and Florida avocados seemed more plentiful this year. 
There were 18 cars of California avocados and 14 cars from Florida 
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unloaded at this market. Some lots of Florida avocados received in 
August and September were affected by anthracnose (Colletotrichum 
gloeosporioides) and sometimes by Diplodia also. In one instance 200 


flats were rendered :so completely worthless by these 2 diseases that 
the fruit had to be renee 


California avocados in December and showed 
some anthracnose. Later shipments received in March were frequently 
affected with superficial brown spots, 1/8 to 1/4 inch in diameter, 
from which Cladosporium and Macrosporium species were isolated. These 
spots were of market importance only as blemishes. 


BEANS: 


This year bean rust (Uromyces phasgoli typica) was found on snap 
beans for the first time. In a carload of Florida beans received in 
June, from 10 to 30 percent of the pods showed some blemishes due to 
this disease. The pustulcs were 1/16 to 1/8 inch in diameter and showed 
slits and feathering of the epidermis over the rusty brown spores as in 
lesions commonly found on the leaves. Some pods had more than a dozen 
lesions. Dwarfing and malformation of the pods was particularly notice= 
able when infections took place toward the lower half of the pods. No 
secondary decay was found in any of the rust pustules, 


Watery soft rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) caused considerable 
loss to some lots of Florida beans received in January. In one car in 
particular the hampers showed from 3 to 80 percent with an average of 
50 percent of the beans affected. Many large "nests" were present in 
the centers of the hampers. :; 


Soil rot caused by Corticium microsclerotia was found on Louisi- 
ana beans in June. The lesions in many instances resembled anthracnose 
spots, but isolations from the dark brown zreas gave pure’cultures of 
Corticium. Mississippi beans also showed soil rot in small percentages, 
but in most instances the decay seemed typical for Corticium vagum. 


Rhizopus soft rot (Rhizopus nigricans) is not uncommon in green 
beans that become slightly warm during transit, but usually this decay 
‘is not serious unless such affected stock is held at room temperature 
for a few days. A lot of California lima beans held in a store was found 
to have 90 percent of the pods in some hampers effected. The average 
for the lot was 30 percent. 


CABBAGE: 


Most of the cabbage decay of any consequence on the market is 
bacterial soft rot. This sometimes affects the cut stems, but in 
most instances it is a disease of the outer leaves, following bruises 
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and other mechanical injuries incident to harvesting and packing. Sev- 
eral lots of Wisconsin, New York, and California cabbage had from 1 to 
20 percent of bacterial soft rot. 


California cabbage received in April frequently showed consider- 
able leaf spot due to Alternaria (Alternaria sp.). These blemishes 
sometimes opened the way for bacterial soft rot. The small leaf spots 
are of little consequence but when they are extremely numerous the 
market value of the stock is somewhat reduced because of poor appear= 
ance. 


CANTALOUP: 


Green mold rot (Cladosporium) and fusarium rot (Fusarium spp.) 
were about the only decays of any consequence found on this market. A 
car of Arizona stock received in July had 25 vercent green mold rot and 
6 percent of the stock was soft. One car of California cantaloups re- 
ceived the last of July had 10 percent of fusarium rot. Two cars of 

Colorado melons inspected in August showed 3 and 5 percent of fusarium 
rot respectively. 


CARROTS: 


The carrots received on this market are usually quite free from 
decay. The roots are practically always without decay, but the tops 
frequently show some discclorations due to age, adverse weather condi- 
tions, or mechanical injury. These yellow tops and injured branches 
frequently open the way for bacterial soft rot. 


One car of Minnesota carrots received in October had 8 percent of 
watery soft rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). 


CAULIFLOWER: 


The spreading of the flower head due to age and the yellowing of 
the outer jackets causes more reduction in market value of this commodi- 

_ ty than parasitic diseases. The chicf decay is bacterial soft rot. 

Some loss was occasioned by this disease in stock from California, Colo- 

rado, and New York. Most lots showed less than 5 percent infection, 

but a few showed up to 15 percent. 


CELERY: 


Watery soft rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) caused a great deal 
of loss in shipments of California and Florida celery. In January and 
February some lots of California celery showed a range of -3 to 35 per- 
cent, with an average of 15 percent of this disease. In March and April 
a few cars inspected showed as much as 50 percent of the bunches in 
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some crates affected “ase anny soft rot. 
was percent. 


The highest average noted 


The celery received from Florida in May showed considerable bac- 
terial soft rect. Most of this infection was in the leaves, but the 
stalks were also diseased in many instances. Some cars showed a range 
of 5 to 50 percent, with an average of approximately 30 percent of stock 
so affected. Some lots of Florida celery also showed as much as 15 
yercent black heart. Both Florida and Califcrnia celery showed some 
‘blemishing of the leaves due to late blight (Septoria anii), and in 
many instances the stalks were also badly snotted. 


CRANBERRIES: 


ve Wisconsin cranberries received in November showed conspicuous 
-. dark red to black superficial syots, averaging about 1/32 of an inch 
in diameter. There was little actual decay observed at the time of 
“first inspection, but on holding this stock at room temperature for a 
short time, a great deal of decay developed. The early rot fungus 
(Guignardia vaccinii) was isolated from these decaying berries. 


CUCUMBERS : 


The most extensive cucumber rot found was in a car of Louisiana 
stock received in October. This car showed a range of 10 to 45 percent 
with an average of 20 percent decay caused by cottony leak (Pythium sp.). 
One lot of Arkansas cucumbers marketed in June arrived showing consider- 
able end rot characterized by a spongy, yellowish-tan break-down, from 
which a species of Fusarium was isolated. ; 


GRAPEFRUIT: 


Blue mold rot (Penicillium italicum) was the only decay that 
caused serious trouble in grapefruit, and in most cars it was relative- 
ly unimportant. In one car of Texas granefruit received in May there 
was an average of 27 percent of blue mold rot and also 6 percent of 
skin breakdown (physiological). Skin breakdown was of considerable 
importance also in a few cars of Florida gravefruit received in April. 

_ This breakdown ranged to as high as 25 percent in some lots. 


GRAPES: 


Table grapes when received on the market usually are quite free 
from decay. However, scme varieties in which the berries are casily 
crushed during packing frequently develop rhizopus rot (Rhizopus 
nigricans). Table grapes held in cold storage sometimes develop gray 
mold rot (Botrytis sp.), but usually only in small amounts. In contrast 
‘to the condition. of the usual run of table grapes, wine or juice grapes” 
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often show as much as 50 percent of the berries affected with 

gray mold rot, rhizopus rot, and black mold rot (Aspergillus niger). 
In addition to these fungous troubles there is often present a 
strong odor of fermentation indicating the presence of yeasts and 
bacteria, Several car lots of Ohanez (Almeria) grapes received 
from California in November and December showed much blemishing by 
the non=parasitic disease, Almeria spot. 


LEMONS : 


Most lemon shipments arrived in good condition, although some 
green mold rot (Penicillium digitatum) frequently was present. A 
car of California lemons inspected in May had an average of 60 per-= 
cent of the fruits affected with green mold rot in advanced stages. 
The history of this lot of lemons is not known, but the extensive 
decay found indicates that some unusual circumstance made possible 
this development. At the time of arrival the fruit in this car showed 
a commodity temperature of 42° at the bottom and 40° F. at the top of the 
load. 


LETTUCE: 


Bacterial soft rot caused greater loss of lettuce on the mar= 
ket than all other diseases combined. This trouble is often closely 
associated with the non-parasitic disease tip-burn,:and also is 
frequentiy found following brown blight and spotted wilt. Although 
good refrigeration inhibits the development of this decay, complete 
control is not accomplished, for many cars showing temperatures of 
34 to 36° F. at the time of arrival have had 25 to 30 percent of the 
heads affected with bacterial soft rot.: A car of Arizona lettuce 
inspected in April had 90 percent of the heads infected. Much of 
this decay was in advanced stages involving 1/4 to 1/2 of the head. 
The temperature of this car at the time of inspection was 32° at 
the bottom and 36° F. at the top. Both California and Arizona let- 
tuce showed a wide range of tip-burn. Many cars showed 35 percent, 
some as high as 75 percent. Usually those lots affected with tip-burn 
also showed considerable bacterial soft rot. 


A few lots of California lettuce received in December showed 
most of the heads next to the package ice slightly frozen. This in- 
jury apparently wis due to the use of under-cooled crushed ice in | 
the packages. 
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ONIONS : 


Gray mold neck rot (Botrytis sp.) occurred in many lots of 
stored onions received from Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, from January to April. Several car-lots averaged 4 to 
6 percent decay and a few 1s much as 30 percent. The new stock from 
these States marketed from August to October also had from 2 to 6 
percent of gray mold rot in early stages. The most serious damage 
of this kind was in a car of eed oem that showed an average of 
65 percent decay. se 


Texas and California onions were effected most by black mold 
rot (Aspergillus niger) during May and June. Several Texas car-lots 

- averaged 6 to 8 percent and some California stock averaged about 

30 percent. 


ORANGES : 


Many of the oranges received from January to March were 
seriously blemished by skin breakdown. Some of the pits and sunken 
discolored areas observed were possibly the result of some process- 
ing injury. Lots treated by the "color added" process usually 
showed most injury. There was often considerable variation noted 
in the percentage of skin breakdown in fruit of different sizes. 
For example, in one car the 250!s and smaller had 15 to 40 percent, 
whereas the 216's and larger had only 3 percent’ of this injury. 


~ Blue mold rot (Penicillium italicum) occurred in small 
amounts in California and Florida oranges. Only occasionally was 
as much as 10 percent found. Stem end rot (Phomopsis) was of minor 
importance in a few Florida oranges inspected in November and 

May. 


PEACHES: 


Georgia peaches received in May and June showsd both brown 
-rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) and rhizopus rot, the former generally 
ranging between 2 and 15 percent and the latter from 10 to 30 per= 
ent. As usual the peaches that showed most bruising showed most de= 
cay. In loads arriving with temperatures at the bottom near 40° and 
those at the top near 45° F., 4 percent decay was often noted in the 
bottom layer baskets and approximately 10 percent in the top layer. 


No serious decay was found in any lot of peas that came under 
observation. A few cars from California and Colorado had 1 to 3 per- 
cent gray mold rot (Botrytis sp.) and a car of Idaho stock showed 2 
percent of waterysoft rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Otherwise, the 
troubles consisted of such defects as poorly filled pods, overmaturity, 
seab (Cladosporium pisicola), and mosaic. 


PRUNES : 


The most serious decay of prunes was found in Idaho shipments 
in the latter part of September. Rhizopus rot affected from 4 to 40 
percent, averaging 25 percent of the fruit in many cars. Some baskets 
had as much as 75 percent decay. Blue mold rot (Penicillium) was also 
present in small amounts in some of these cars. 


Oregon prunes received in October sometimes showed an average of 
2 percent gray mold rot (Botrytis sp.) and occasionally shriveled ends 
were observed in 10 to 15 percent of this stock. 


PINEAPPLES : 


Several carloads of Cuban pineapples showed high percentages of 
black rot (Thiclaviopsis paradoxa). In one car the range was 6 to 50 
percent, the average for the load being 30 pnercent. No other conspicu- 
ous decay of pineapples was observed, although occasional specimens had 
a few brown rot spots (Fusarium sp.). 


POTATOES : 


Early potatoes received from Florida during February to March 
showed bacterial soft rot ranging from 2 to 30 percent. In the cars 
most severely affected the decay was greatest in the center of the 
crates where the tubers would remain wet several hours after washing, 
and sometimes throughout the trip. Stock that was dry on arrival or 
that appeared to have been dry at loading time seldom showed appreci- 
able decay. 


Bacterial soft rot occurred in many car-lots of early potatoes 
received from Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi during May and June. 
In many cars a range of 3 to 25 percent with an average of 10 percent 
of this decay was common. Poorly washed and dried stock frequently 
developed such extensive decay during transit as to make the whole load 
practically worthless. Greatest losses of this kind occurred in Miss- 
issippi stock received in the early part of June. For example, the 
following notes were taken on bacterial soft rot in 5 cars of 
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Mississippi potatoes that arrived within two days: 2 to 26 percent, 
average 14 percent; 1 to 40 percent, average 17 percent; 20 to 68 
percent, average 38 percent; 15 to 80 percent, average 40 percent; 
60 to 96 percent, average 80 percent. 


White Rose potatoes from California received in June and July 
seldom showed much bacterial soft rot except in occasional lots that 
had suffered heat injury during. harvesting or were badly bruised and 
scuffed and shipped without refrigeration. The most important market 
factor generally was browning of the bud ends of the tubers such as 

results from exposure to hot, dry winds. 


Idaho, Colorado, Nebraska, and Iowa potatoes received in July 
and August sometimes were affected with bacterial soft rot and in 


many instances bacterial ring rot (Phytomonas sepedonica) also was 
present. 


Michigan and Wisccnsin potatoes showed some late blight tuber 
rot (Phytophthora infestans), but in most cars the average decay was 
not over 4 percent. 


Leak (Pythium sp.) occurred in some lots of Iowa and Washington 
potatoes during the last of August and first half of saeaineatinn This 
decay often ranged from 4 to 25 percent. 


STRAWBERRIES : 


The most important decay noted in Louisiana stock was toward 
the last of April when leather rot (Phytoohthora sp.) occurred in sev- 
eral shipments. The most severely affected lot observed averaged 

about 10 percent decay. 


A few lots of Tennessee berries received in May suffered consid- 
erable loss on account of gray mold rot (Botrytis) and rhizopus rot. 

One car inspected showed an average of 35 percent decay. In some boxes 
as many as 70 percent of the berries were affected. 


SWEET POTATOES: 


Sweet votatoes received from all regions showed slight amounts 
of rhizopus soft rot. Of the lots inspected very few averaged over 
5 percent of this decay. 


TOMATCZS : 


Buckeye rot (Phytophthora parasitica) occurred to some extent 
in Florida and Mississippi stock. Towards the last of March an average 
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of 12 percent of this decay was found in a lot of Florida tomatoes. 
In another lot of 300 lugs inspected in a store 50 percent of the 
fruit showed buckeye rot. This decay occurred in Mississippi stock 
during June. In combination with bacterial soft rot, buckeye rot 
affected from 20 to 30 percent of the tomatoes in some cars. 


Virus mottling, which hes heretofore appeared principally on 
Western stock, was found in small amounts in Florida and Texas toma- 
toes this year. California and Utah tomatoes showed this type of 
blemish about as usual, often ranging from 2 to 20 percent in some 
cars. 


Green mold rot (Cladosporium herbarum) caused extensive damage 
to California tomatoes held on track and in stores during November. 
Three large lots of tomatoes held for ripening in stores showed an 


average of 80 percent of fruits spotted and decaying before they were 
ready to market. 


Late blight rot (Phytophthora infestans) and pleospora rot 
(Pleospora lycopersici) occurred in California stock during October, 
but no serious losses were cbserved. 


WATERMELONS : 


The Georgia melons received in June frequently showed from 10 
to as high as 30 percent spotted with the early stages of anthracnose 
(Colletotrichum lagenarium)., Stem end rot (Diplodia sp.) was not 

conspicuous in most cars, but one lot of Georgia melons inspected in 
July showed 25 percent of the melons affected. 


(Division of Fruit end Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry.) 


INCIDENCE OF EAR ROTS IN THE 1939 CORN CROP 


Neil E. Stevens 


In the commercial corn crop of 1939, as in that of 1938, 
losses from ear rots were apparently of minor importance. The avail~ 
able evidence on this point derived from the results of licensed in- 
{ spections at a number of terminal markets during June, 19/0, the 
reports of the corn performance tests for several States, and the 
cooperative uniform comparisons of corn hybrids, is summarized below. 


Fig. 1. June 1940 receipts--1939 crop. Percentage of: cars of shelled 


corn showing 5 percent or over total damage. 


Fig. 2. Incidence of 
corn ear rots in the 
various crops es in- 
dicated by the per- 
céntage of cars of 
shelled corn showing 
5 percent or over 
total damage in June 
of the following 
year. 
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Ear Rots in Corn at Terminal Markets 


The results of licensed inspections of shelled corn received 
at various terminals during June, 1940 were made available, as in 
previous years, through the courtesy of the Grain Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The method 
of assembling information and the reasons for considering total dam- 
age in June receipts a fairly reliable index of losses due to ear rots 
Pa were explained in earlier reports (PDR 19: 71-93 and 20:63-71, 
316-320). 


Markets such as Chicago, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh, which regu- 
larly receive shipments from a wide area, are left out of consideration, 
as are also those which received less than 50 cars during June, 1940. 

The map, Figure 1, gives the percentage of cars of shelled corn showing 

5 percent or over total damage received during June, 1940 at Toledo, 
Fostoria, Mansfield, Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; Indian- 
apolis, Terre Haute, Indiana; Peoria, Decatur, East St. Louis, Illinois; 
Superior, Wisconsin; Duluth, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Cedar Rapids, 
Clinton, Keokuk, Sioux City, Iowa; St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Topeka, Kansas City, Kansas; Omaha, Nebraska; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee, The average percentage of 

cars having 5 percent or more total damage for all the terminals listed 
in the text was only 2.5 (Fig. 2). If the large markets reporting, but 


not indicated on, the map, are included, the average is still only 2.8 
percent, 


Data from the State Corn Performance Tests 


Figures on the losses due to ear rots in the State Corn Perfor- 
mance Tests for 1939 are available in the published reports of Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. While the plans of the Corn Performance Tests dif- 
fer somewhat in the several States and the results thus afford little 
basis for comparisons between Statws, they do give some information 
regarding the losses from ear rots in each State. Tests were made in 

5 localities in Indiana, 10 in Illinois, and 12 in Iowa. The number of 
strains used was large, never less than 50 and often more than 100. 


The figures given below are averages of the results of all the 
tests in each State. 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Iow2. 


Data from the Cooperative Uniform Comparisons 


As explained in the introduction of the summarizing report by 
M. T. Jenkins, this is the seventh in the series of cooperative uni- 
form comparisons of corn hybrids. The 1939 experiments consisted of a 
test of early top crosses and one of midseason single crosses. The 
latter is the first which has been conducted with such material. As 

is also explained, "Not all of the stations reported data on damaged 
kernels. Because of the unusually favorable ripening period, the dam- 
age at some of the stations was so slight as not to be worth reporting." 


The results expressed as the mean of all the samples taken at each lo- 
cality are as follows: 


Early Top Crosses | Damaged Kernels 


. Wenatah,, Indians 1 
DeK2lb, Illinois 2 
Leland, Iowa 

Madison, Wisconsin 2 


Midseason Single Crosses 


Lafayette, Indiana 0.8 
Urbana, Illinois 0.6 
McClure, Illinois 0.5 
Ames, Iowa 3.0 
Oakland, Nebraska 1.1 


It is evident from the foregoing that all available figures are in 


agreement in indicating a low incidence of ear rots in the 1939 corn 
crop. 


Publications From Which Portions of 
the Above Data Were Obtained 


Results of the Cooperative Uniform Comparisons ‘cf Corn Hybrids. 
1939. Mimeographed Report. Division of Cerecl Crops and Dis- 


eases. Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Compiled by Merle T. Jenkins. 


1939 Indiana Corn Perfcrmance Tests. Mimeographed Report by S.R. Miles. 


Illinois Corn Performance Tests 1939. Illinois Agr. Exp. Stat. Bul. 463 


by R. R. Copper, G. H. Dungan, A. L. Lang, J. H. Bigger, Benjamin 
Koehler, and Oren Bolin. 


1939 Iowa Corn Yield Test. Iowa Agr. Exp. Stat. Bul. P2 (New Series), 
J. L. Robinson and M. S. Zuber. 


(University of Illinois) 
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A SURVEY OF COTTON BOLL ROT DISEASES IN 1940 AND THE 
MICROORGANISMS CONNECTED WITH THEM 


Paul R. Miller and Richard Weindling 1/ 


The purpose of this survey was the following up of the results 
of the 2 previous boll rot surveys, particularly with respect to the 
distribution of the anthracnose organism, Glomerella gossypii. In 1939 
this fungus was widely distributed in the southeastern States, but it 
was not found west of a line in eastern Texas and Oklahoma. Principal 
attention in the 1940 survey, therefore, was centcred on the western 
region, although a considerable amount of material was also secured 
from the eastern States. In addition a study was begun of the role of 
Phytomonas malvacearum in the initiation of boll lesions and its rela- 
tion to fungous rot. 


Methods 


In general, manner of collection of samples and the methods 
used in the laboratory were the same as in previous surveys 
(PDR 23: 329~334 1939). Mississippi was particularly well represented 
through the cooperation of the inspectors of the State Plant Board. 
C. C. Bennett and G. W. Boozer furnished material from South Carolina, 
H. I. Borders from Georgia, H. R. Garris and D. E. Ellis from North 
Carolina, S. B. Fenne from Virginia, and H. D. Barker and Paul R. 
Miller from the Western area. Samples from Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma were sent by air mail to Clemson, Séuth Carolina, and ar- 
tived within one or two days fresh enough for bacterial isolation. ‘In 
1939, material from this regicn frequently was reeeived in poor Condt- 
tion owing to slower means of transport. 


Examination for fungi wis carried out as before by 2 methods: 
(1) mounting scrapings from bolls and bracts, and (2) culturing car- 
pel pieces. The number of bolls cultured from each sample was 10, ex- 
cept from air mail samples which had fewer bolls. 


Isolates of Phytomonzs malvacearum were secured by the following 
procedure: Small portions of water-soaked tissue from the margin of 
green or brown spots were crushed in tubes with 5 cc physiological 
salt solution. Dilution cultures on potato dextrose agar were made 
from the suspension, and pale yellow bacterial colonies which appeared 
at the highest dilutions were used for transfers to slants of potato 


1/ The writers shared equally in the responsibility of planning 
and conducting this cooperative survey. 
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dextrose agar. The amount of time and equipment required in this work 
limited it, in general, to one boll per sample, but isolates from sev- 
eral bolls were secured in some of the samples. The pathogenicity of 
some of these isolates was tested by planting cotton seed soaked in 
suspensions of the bacteria. Lesions typical of angular leaf spot 
appeared on the cotyledons within 7 to 16 days. Tests are under way 
to determine the pathogenicity of all isolates obtained in this survey. 


Results and Discussion 


A summary of the results is presented in Tables 1-4. 


The wide distribution of Glomerella gossypii in the cotton belt 
east of Texas and Oklahoma is standing out again in sharp contrast to 
its scant occurrence in the lntter two States, where it was limited to 
the neighborhood of the eastern border, (See Fig. 1.) As has been 
previously indicated by the writers (l.c.) this interesting dis- 
tribution of anthracnose may be correlated with low summer humidity 
which probably prevents summer survival of the organism. (See Fig. 2). 
The presence of the fungus was determined only in 11.1 percent of the 
samples from Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico as compzred with 89.6 percent 
of all other samples. The corresponding figures from culturing individual 
bolls are 4.6 percent against 41.2 percent. Unlike the previous year, a 
transition zone could not be established indicating decreased occurrence 
of Glomerella gossypii westward through Louisiana and Arkansas, possibly 
beceuse of this year's favorable conditions for anthracnose boll rot in 
the "Deep South" suggested by the fact that nezrly 100 percent of the 
samples from Mississippi yielded Glomerella. | 


With respect to the other fungi isolated from the bolls, the 
results were generally similar to those of the previous surveys. Al- 
ternari:n spp. were most frequeritly obtained from cultures. 


Attempts were made to isolate Phytomonis malvacearum from most 
of the samples in which bolls showed water-soaked green spots. In the 
majority cf cases, pure cultures of P. malvacearum were obtained easily, 
but sometimes other bacteria prevented its isolation. The organism was 
secured in one case from a sunken brown spot, but other 2ttempts to ob- 
tain it from such lesions were unsuccessful. Pieces of tissue cut from 
sm2ll green spots yielded the bactcrium as frequently as those from the 
raised water-soaked margins of older lesions, 


The high percentage of successful isolations of P. malvacearum 
from the small green spots tends to clarify to 2 considerable extent 
the problem of the initiation of these lesions, which have been commonly 
observed in the surveys, These lesions seemed to be externally 
indistinguishable, though yielding either G. gossypii or other fungi. 


i | | 
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a/ Only those samples are recorded in which Glomerella spores were not found on the bolls. 
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Table 2. Frequency of occurrence of microorganisms in cultures 
from individual bolls, i940 cotton boll-rot survey (see 
table 3 for_percentazes) 


Total num- ._.. Number of bolls cultured showing | 
State: of bolls: Glonerall Fusarium 


: cultured tmonililifonmes SDDe sgossypina: fungi 


5h 38 : 23 2 17 
4&3 21 68 13 
103 ‘10 115 ‘13 21 
27 9 6 
3 217 144 8 6h 

N.Mex: - 4 16 
B.C. 8 $ L7 
S.C.:: 7h 367 
3 25 : 25 LS 


:Negative 


Ala. : 120 
ask. 149 
Ga, 

Miss.: 


1 
4 
22 


OO-~ 


L6 
23 
259 


Table 3. Data of Table 2 expressed in Percentage. 


Total nun- 


Number of bolls cultured showing 
State: ber of bolls 


Glomerella: Fusarium : Alterna ria: Fusarium: Diplodia: Other 

moniliforme: spp. spp. :fossypinas fungi 
45.0 3: Lat 
28. 9 1h. 8) 26 
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Ala. : 120 
Ga. : 240 
42 
Miss.: 665 
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| N.Mex: 20 
69 
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Tenn. : 7 
a Tex. : 276 
Va. : 128 
Total: 7434 344 20.8 , 46.3 ; 169, (41-7 , 
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Table 4. Frequency of occurrence of water-soaked green snots 


in sample lots of cotton_bolls collected in the 1%0 
oll-rot survey. 


Total number 
State ..: of 


samples 


Samples containing tolis showing water-soaked spots 


Number $ Percentage 


Ala. 12 


$ 7 $ 58.3 
Ark. 3 28 : 14 $ 50.0 
Ga. 24 3 33-3 
La. : 6 : 2 : 33.3 
Miss. : 82 4 
Mo. : 1 H 1 3 100.0 
N.Mex. : 2 $ 2 : 100.0 
BC. : 8 1 iZ.% 
Okla. 3: 27 $ 23 3 85.2 
S. C.. 56 52 92.9 
Tenn. 3: 1 100.0 
Tex. 43 H 31 3 
Va. 13 1 7.7 


Conditions in 1940 were favorable for the study cf this »roblem, partic- 
ularly in Scuth Carolina. Boll weevil injury was not severe, and there- 
fore boll rect initiated by the weevil was also less prevalent. Furthermore, 
an unusual amount of bacterial infection was present on bolls, apparently 
owing to heavy midsummer rain storms. Water-soaked spots were noted on 
bolls about as frequently in samples from South Carclina <s in those from 
Texas and Oklahoma (table 4). P. malvacearum was isolated from the 
majority of the samples. G. gossypii appeared to be nresent in some of 
these samoles but not in others. It «ppears likely, thcrefore, that 

P. malvicearum originates most of these lesions, while G. gossynii and 
other fungi enter ss secondary invaders. Many investigatcrs concerned 

with bacterial boll rot have called ettention to this phenomenon of 
secondary invasion of bacterinl spots by fungi. 


On the othir hand, samples from Mississippi included few bolls with 
water-soaked spots but showed an unusual amount of anthracnose boll rot. 
The question of the origin of this abundant Glomerella infection must be 
left open at this time. Possible explanations for this scarcity of water= 
9 soaked spots in the Mississippi mcterial are: 1) Early bacterial infec- 
tion that was no longer evident at the time of collecting, which tended 
to be a little later than in cthcr areas; 2) insect punctures opening the 
way for G. gossypii; 3) fvorable seasonal conditions for primary in- 
vasion by the Glemcrella. 


(Division of Mycology 2nd Discase Survey and Division of Cotton’ 
and other Fiber Crons and Diseases). 
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VERTICILLIUM WILT OF COTTON IN TEXAS 


G. E. Altstatt 


In a recent survey (September 27-30) to determine the extent and 
damage to cotton by Verticillium albo-atrum, the disease was found .in © 
El Paso and Reeves counties in West Texas. In the Ei Paso area, the 
irrigation ‘water is from the Rio Grande and that for the Balmorhea area 
in Reeves County comes from natural springs and rain water collected © 
from the mountains. A third spring-irrigated section just north of 
Fort Stockton in Pecos ‘County was visited, but no verticillium wilt | 
was discovered. Acala cotton is the principal variety grown in these 
areas. There are several strains used, but all seem to be susceptible. 
The disease may become evident early--farmers say it is quite common at 
flowering time, or in some cases it does not become evident until the 
plants have some fully:‘developed bolls. Incidence of the disease 
varied in the fields observed from 25 to 95 percent of the plants in- 
“fécted, causing reductions in yield as high as 50 to 60 percent. In 
El Paso County, it apnears that the average reduction in yield will ap- 
- proximate. 20 percent while in Reeves County the loss will be very slight. 


This discasce is not new in Texas, having been described as Waxa- 
_. hachie wiit by Taubenhaus, Exekiel, and Rea in 1929 and later identified 
as verticilliun wilt 1/. More recently (1938), Verticillium-infected 
“specimens were received from Sour, Dickens County. The damage appears 
to be increasing annually in the El Paso area, but damage in the Bal- 
morhea area is only occasional. 


(Division of Plant Pathology and Physiology, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Stations A. & M. College of Texas.) 


SOME HOSTS CF VERTICILLIUM IN CALIFCRNIA 


K. F. Beker, W. C. Snyder, and H. N. Hansen 


Fuchsia hybrida Voss, Pelargonium domesticum Bailey (Lady Washing- 
ton tyve), and P. hortorum Bailey from garden plantings in Alameda County 
heave been found repeatedly with tynical wilt symptoms and Verticilliun 
albo-atrum has been isolated. These ornamentals are previously unre- 
ported in the literature as hosts of the fungus. 


1/ Taubenhaus, J. J. Verticillium wilt of cotton. 49th Ann. Rept. 
Texus Agr. Expt. Station. p. lll. 1936. 
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Fremontia californica Torr. and Fremontia spp. from nursery 
plantings in northern California have been observed several times with 
verticillium wilt. The disease has not been found in gardens or in nat- 
ural stands. These Fremontia spp. also have not been previously reported 
es hosts of the fungus. 


Occasional plants of Callistephus chinensis Nees., in commercial 
seed ficlds in Santa Barbara and Los Angeles Counties, showing symptoms 
suggestive of fusarium wilt have yielded V. albo-atrum. This aster 
disease, previously unreported in the United States but common and de- 
structive in Europe, may be involved in some cases of reported break- 
down of Fus2riumresistant varieties in the East and Middle West. 
Specimens recently received from the latter area as typical examples of 
fusarium wilt yiclded only V. albo-atrum in 20 percent of the cases. 


Other hosts of Verticillium, previously reported from California, 
have been observed as follows: Antirrhinum majus L. continues to suffer 
slight loss in gardens znd greenhouse plantings in Alameda County. 

Vigna sinensis Endl. is occasionally infected in St-nislaus County. 
Acer spp. in the San Francisco Bay area are frequently infected and © 
seriously injured. Chrysanthemums grown under cloth frequently suffer 
appreciable losses in various parts of the State. In ficld-zgrown Ragged 
Robin roses in Santa Clara County a few plants with verticilliun wilt 
were found. 


(Californi2 Agricultural Experiment Station) 


TWO UNUSUAL ORNAMENTAL DISEASES 


Thomas R. Bender 


Among the diseases on the large number of specimens submitted to 
this laboratory during the past summer were two which heretofore have 
been unreported from New Jersey:--Verticillium wilt cf smoke tree and 
Septoria leaf spot of flowering dogwood. 


Wilt of Smoke Tree 


Late in July a diseased branch of smoke tree (Cotinus coggrygria), 
collected at Swedesboro, N.J., was submitted by the County Agricultural 
Agent, F. Aw Raymiuley. The leaves at the branch tip were wilted and 

were mottled with red and brown areas. The outer edge of some of the 

old leaves was grayish-green in color and had a water-soaked appearance. 
Longitudinal greenish=-brown streaks were visible in the cambium 2nd sap= 
wood when the stem was split. 


1,26 


Tissue planting isolations from the discolored portions in the 
stem always yielded a fungus which closely resembled Verticillium albo- 
atrum R. & B. and which compared favorably with many cultures isolated 
by Dr. P. P. Pirone from infected Norway maples. 


No inoculations into healthy smoke trees have yet been made. 


Septoria Leaf Spot of Flowering Dogwood 


Following the rainy spell of July numerous dogwood specimens 
showing this disease were received from New Jersey, Maryland, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of the individuals submitting specimens noted that in 
a large planting of flowering dogwood and its red variety (rubra) the 
whiteflowered group only was susceptible to the leaf spot. 


The first symptom of the disease is the appearance of small angu- 
lar spots 2-4 mm. in diameter on the leaves, On the upper surface of 
the leaf the spots are gray with a wide purplish-black margin. On the 
lower leaf surface the spots are light to dark brown. During prolonged 
rainy snells these spnots may enlarge and coalesce forming large discolored 
areas. In some cases severe defoliation soon follows. 


Septoria leaf spot of the flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) is 
caused by the fungus Sevtoria cornicola Desmaz. A microscopic examination 
of the leaf spots reveals sparsely scattered fruiting structures or per- 
ithecia. Within these structures sare numerous, colorless, cylindrical, 
2-4 septate, curved svores, averaging from 30-35 microns in length and 
from 2-2.5 microns in width. 


(From New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station Department of 
Plant Pathology, Nursery Disease Notes 13 (2):5-8, August, 
1940. The original erticle elso discusses control of both 
diseases). 


A DYING OF BEECH NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


James I. Walter and Curtis May 


A disease which has been killing American beech in a highly valued 
nétive stand near Philadelphia has recently been called to the attention 
of the Division of Forest Pathology. The dead end afiected trees comprise 
an estimated 10 to 20 vercent of the stand and are scattered indiscrin- 
inately throughout 2 3-acre tract.. Entire branches of large and small trees 
die, with fully grown letves clinging dry and brown in many cases. The 
writers have noted tht some branches that appeared norm:l on September 4; 
1940, had all leaves completely browned on September 28. On other trees, 
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large and small, the observed syndrome is slight dwarfing of all the leaves 
and gradual defoliation, beginning at the branch tins. The cziretakers 
assert thet trees showing the latter symptoms usually die within a year. 


The unhealthy condition of trees in this stand was first noticed 
in 1938. At that time the trees were sprayed with Bordeaux, the dead wood 
was removed, and about 400 pounds per acre of 5-7-4 commercial fertilizer 
was applied to the soil. Some improvement in appearance of the trees is 
believed to have been observed following these efforts. However, the dis- 

' order has involved more and more trees, and losses have been particularly 

severe in 1940. The trees were sprayed with Scalecide while still dormant 

in 1940, 


The soil is closely underlaid with gneiss containing much mica, but 
he beeches have attained fair size on the site, some being 36" D.B.H. and 
100! in height. Dynamite was used to blast old chestnut stumps from a 
few positions in the tract in 1926 and 1937, but the affected beech trees 
arc not obviously distributed in relation to the small craters resulting 
‘from the blasting. Except for the blasting and the fertilizer treatment 
already mentioned, the soil and undergrowth have not been disturbed. 


The roots of two affected trecs were - examined; they appeared nor- 
mal and an abundance of mycorrhiza was present. No definite cankers of 
the Nectria type could be found on the bark of the dead trunks examined 
and no scale insects were present. Numerous small cankers were present on 
some of the defoliated dead twigs, but it does not seem probable that 
they cculd be resnonsible for the sudden death of large trees. There 

were some areas on stems 2-4" in diameter cof partly dead trees with 
slightly sunken dead bark surrounded by living tissue, but these areas 
were very indefinite and it was difficult to recognize them externally. 
However, shuving off the surface of the bark exposed the brown, dead 
patches. The bark stuck tightly to the dezd treés. 


The wood of a recently dead trunk was examined. Immediately after 
cutting, no discoloration was observed,.but within a short time 2 very 
indistinct diffused brown discoloration was noted. ‘Isolations have been 
attempted from the twig cankers, the wood beneath the sunken dead bark, 
and the vegue wood discoloration. “A species of Phomopsis has been 
isolated fram the discolcred wood. 


Further investigntion is in progress and has already disclosed that 
the disease occurs in several beech stands in the same locality. The 
writers would aynpreciate information regarding any similar trouble on 
beech in other localities. Since no specific symptom or organism asso- 
ciated with the trouble can be described, specimens are not desired at 
present. 


(Division of Forest Pathclogy, Bureau Plant Industry, Mcrristown, 
New Jersey). 
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RIPE ROT OF, MELONS, IN CONNECTICUT 


James G. We: Heuberger, and As Ds 


At the urgent. request of a grower, a field of musknelons was ex- 
amined on September 24, 1940 for a severe case of ripe rot caused by a~- 
Fusarium sp. which was isolated by Dr. F. A. McCormick of this laboratory, 


The disease seems identical with that described by Ramsey, Wiant, 
and. Link (Market diseases of crucifers and cucurbits. U.S.Dept. Agr. 
Mise. Pub. 292. 1938). The name rive rot is suggested because of the 
symptom similarity to ripe rot of tomatoes. : 


The disease seldom apneared on green fruit--only on fruit ready 
to be picked or in the process of marketing. The external symptoms were 
sunken almost circular lesions up to 2 centimeters in diameter, which fre- 
quently converged te give an irregular area. The spots occurred at ran- 
dom over the upver side of the fruit, seldom on the side next to the 
ground. This indicates wind or rain-borne inoculum rather than penetra- 
tion directly fron the soil. Seeds have been saved to determine whether 
or not the disease is seed-borne. In some snots the fungus was fruiting 
~in pink spore masses with scant white mycelium that became copious upon 
Storage in a moist place. 


' A careful search with a hand’ lens revealed no relation to wounds. 
In fact, growth cracks seldom showed infection. Since Ramsey, Wiant, and 
Link found such @ relation, conditions in this field must have been ideal 
for infection. 


A section through a lesion showed the typical spongy wad of tissue 
that couid be lifted intact from the healthy flesh. Frequently this ball 


of tissuc was discolored red, but in many tases little discoloration was 
evident. 


The disease occurred in a field where Hale's Best and Honey Rock 
were interplanted. It attacked only the Hale's Best. No lesions on Honey 
‘Rock were found. Morcover it did not occur on the variety Champlain in an 
adjoining field. A few lesions were observed subsequently on Bender's 
. Surprise melons in another ficld. 


The grower did not observe the rot in August, but it began to 
appear about September 1 following a week of rain during the last week of 
August. The disease became so serious that the grower had to abandon 4 
good sized cron. Many of the diseased fruits could be sorted out in the 
packing shed, but most.of those packed showed the disease before they 
could be sold in local grocery stores. 


: . This .disease was not associated with fusarium wilt, the symptoms 
of which are familiar to the writers. 


(Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station) 
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SCME ASPECTS OF DEFOLIATION OF TOMATOES IN 
1940 IN CONNECTICUT 


John W. Heuberger, James G. Horsfall, A. D. McDonnell 


The year 1940 must be chalked up as another epiphytotic year for 
Alternaria solani on tomatoes in Connecticut. A survey of 15 fields in 
the tomato counties of Fairfield, New Haven, Middlesex, and Hartford on 
September 24, 1940 showed that the disease had killed or practically 
killed the plants in 7 fields over the whole territory. The disease 

was essentially absent in 2 fields, had produced about 25 percent defoli~ 
ation in 4 fields and 50 percent defoliation in 2 fields. 


Sevtoria lycopersici was observed on an occasional leaf in 3 
fields but it could not be said to be the chief causal factor for defol- 
iation in any ficld. 


Phytonhthora infestans was attacking the fruit in 3 fields. In 
one of them it was severe. Little foliage infection was observed, which 
is unusual. The Phytovhthora infection bore no relation to defoliation 
by Alternaria. 


One of the fields in New Haven County with drastic Alternaria in- 
fection happened to be used during the sexson for cxperimental work. 
Alternsria appeared first on staked plants, about July 1. The unstaked 
nearby plants grew in an upright position until the week of July 15 when 
they became prostrate. Shortly after this stage or by August 1 Alter- 
naria began to appear on the foliage, but it had not spread much by 
August 10. From August 10 on the disease almost exploded in the field 
reaching 60 percent defoliation by August 22 and 95 percent defoliation 
by September 7. 


In no year of the writers' experience with tomatoes, extending 
back to 1929, has Alternaria been observed to spread with such violence 
through a field. From the looks of many mf the-other fields 


seen on September 24, the same situation must have occurred in several 
of then. 


No satisfying explanation of this interesting phenomenon has been 
developed. Alternaria is known to favor mature foliage. It attacks the 
oldest foliage first end seldom attacks young fcliage on young plants, 

although it may attack young foliage on old plants. 


There are 4 interesting bits of collateral evidence: (1) several 
Connecticut farmers complained thxt Green Mountain potato leaves turned 
yellow and metured 2 or 3 weeks ahead of normal in 1940. Possibly toma- 
to lezves also reached maturity earlier in 1940 than usual and therefore 
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i were susceptible for a longer time to Alternaria. (2) Late May and 

June were very wet. in Connecticut. .It is probable that the rains leached 
away much of the fertilizer, “especially nitrogen and potash. Perhaps this 
situation tended to unbalance the nutrition of the plants, making them 
more susceptible to Alternaria, ‘ (3) The 2 fields observed in the survey 
that were essentially free of disease had received apnlications of chicken 
manure before transplanting. It is probable that the nitrogen in this 
manure. escaped the June leaching and was available for the crop later. 

(4) On one experimental field where a side dressing of sodium nitrate was 
applied July 1, much less disease developed than where it was not applied, 


(Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station). 
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BLACKBERRY DWARF IN BOYSENRERRIES AND YOUNGBERRIES 


Zeller and J. A. Milbrath 


M. 


In recent years the dwarf disease has been found to do considerable 
damage only to Loganberries in Oregon. Many growers of Youngberries and 
Boysenberries have asked concerning the probable susceptibility of these 
two varieties of blackberry... By grafting experiments we were able to 
study the symptoms in Youngberry about three years AEs The disease was 
transferred by grafting in all cases where organic union was secured be- 
tween healthy and diseased tissues. The disease in Youn; gberry is very mild, 
It produces a very mild mottle-in the leaves but no dwarfing of stems. Ina 
few months the mottled ccndition in leaves on diseased canes had cleared 
up, and it did not return the second year. _ The symptoms resulting from 
grafting experiments aided in the identification of dwarf in young tip. . 
plants of Boysenberry and Youngberry in the fields. Such plants-were 
brought into the greenhouse and others were watched in the field. The 
symptoms in all cases cleared up. It is concluded, therefore, that Boysen- 

berries and Youngberries are highly resistant to the virus of the dwarf 

disease, 


(Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


LEAF VARIEGATION OR JUNE YELLOWS APPHAR- 
ING IN THE BELLMAR STRAWBERRY 


George M. Darrow and J. Demarce 


Several varicties of strawberries are subject to a genetic dis- 
turbance commonly known as "leaf variegation," also termed "June yellows," 
"gold leaf," etc. Among important commercial varictics the Blakemore has 
shown more variegation than others. This variety was originated in 1923 
as the result of crossing the Howard 17 (Premier) with Missionary. No 
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variegation was observed during the 6 years it was under observation in 
trial plots and for an additional 3 years after it was named and intro- 
ducéd. .Variegation was ‘first cbserved in 1933, 10 years after the ercss 
was. made. 


The Bellmar is a sister variety of the Blakemore, having the same 
parentage, and raised from seed at the same time. As far as the writers 
are aware, the Bellmar has been free of leaf variegation in all sections 
of the country where grown until this year, a period of 17 years after 


the variety was originated and 7 years after the trouble first developed 
in the Blakemore. 


On October 2 the writers imade a trin to Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and examined several strawberry fields. Leaf varie~ 
gation was observed in 2 Bellmer fields. Three counts made in one of 

these fields showed that at least 5 percent of the clones were variegated. 


There is no way to predict when a variety possessing the charac- 
ters for variegation may first show the trouble. In breeding work the 
characteristic yellowing may develop in cotyledons of seedlings as soon 
as they appear above ground or at any time thereafter. In the case of the 
Bellmar variety, a period of 17 years passed before the first manifesta- 
tion of yellowing was observed by the writers, 


(Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, U.S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry.) 


RUSTS CN SMALL GRAIIS IN OKLAHOMA 


K. Starr Chester 


In the vicinity of Stillwater stem rust ([Puccinia graminis] has 
been found well established in oats planted September 15, with advanced 
infections at least a month old, and with teliosnore development on 
volunteer oats. Stem rust has also been found in considerable quantities 
and in an equally advanced stage on voluntcer wheat but not on new wheat. 


Crown rust (P. coronata] has reached an advanced stage on volunteer 
oats, the infection being at least a month old, and vorimary and secondary 
uredial sori are fairly abundant in the new crop. 


Leaf rust [P. rubigo-vera tritfei] of wheat is just appearing, the 
isolated primary pustules evidently being associated with rainfall of 

October 6, the first after a month of drought. Volunteer wheat nearby 
showed leaf rust infestations in 2dvanced stages. 


The occurrence of the rusts, perticulerly stem rust, in Oklahoma 
at this time of year is of particuler interest in view of the September 
drought. The summer, however, was unusually temperate, and there are 
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were susceptible for a longer time to Alternaria. (2) Late May and 
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more susceptible to Alternaria, ‘ (3) The 2 fields observed in the survey 
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manure before transplanting. It is probable that the nitrogen in this 
manure. escaped the June leaching and was available for the crop later. 

(4) On one experimental field where a side dressing of sodium nitrate was 
applied July 1, much less disease developed than where it was not applied, 
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BLACKBERRY DWARF IN BOYSENRERRIES AND YOUNGBERRIES 


In recent years the dwarf disease has been found to do considerable 
damage only to Loganberries.in Oregon. Many growers of Youngberries and 
Boysenberries have asked concerning the probable susceptibility of these 
two varieties of blackberry... By grafting experiments we were able to 
study the symptoms in Youngberry about three years AEs The disease was 
transferred by grafting in all cases where organic union was secured be- 
tween healthy and diseased tissues. The disease in Youngberry is very mild, 
It produces a very mild mottle-in the leaves but no dwarfing of stems. Ina 
few months the mottled ccndition in leaves on diseased canes had cleared 
up, and it did not return the second year., The symptoms resulting from 
grafting experiments aided in the identification of dwarf in young tip. . 
plants of Boysenberry and Youngberry in the fields. Such plants-were 
brought into the greenhouse and others were watched in the field. The 
symptoms in all cases cleared up. It is concluded, therefore, that Boysen- 


berries and Youngberries are highly resistant to the virus of the dwarf 
disease, 


(Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station.) 
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shown more variegation than others, This variety was originated in 1923 
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ample indications that the rusts may have survived since June on the 
volunteer grain. This area received another important rainfall October 14, 
followed by a series of dewy mornings and temperatures ideal for further 
rust development. 


(Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. October 19.) 


BRIEF NOTES ON PLANT DISEASES 


i SCLEROTIUM ROLFSII CN FLAX IN TEXAS: On April 1, 1940, a number 
of 4-months-old flax plants of the Bison variety were noted in a wilted 
condition in field plots at College Station. A number of these plants 
were cultured and were found to be infected with Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 


As far as the writer is able to determine, this fungus has not 
been previously reported as attacking flax. April 1 is unusually early 
for S. rolfsii to be active in this area, but this might be explained by 
the unseasonably warm humid weather during the latter part of March. 

(G. E. Altstatt, Division of Plant Pathology and Physiology, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, A. & M. Ccllege of Texas.) 


ALTERNARIA STEM CANKER OF ANTIRRHINUM: Specimens of partly grown 
snapdragon plants exhibiting partial or total wilting associated wi th 
basal stem cankers were submitted for diagnosis by a Washington, D. C. 
flerist. The stem lesions occurred just above the soil level and were 
rather dry in texture and dark in color. The roots appeared healthy and 
the vascular bundles were free from discolorations. Tissue plants 
yielded only an Alternaria of the tenuis type. The plants were started 
from seed and had been grown in thumb nots prior to setting in the bed. 
It scems likely that temporary drying while the plants were in pots, 
or possibly an application of sodium nitrate to the surface of the bed 
after they were sct, caused a stem injury that was conducive to infec- 
tion by Alternaria. Oniy occasional plants in a bed of several hundred 
were affected. (Freeman Weiss, Division of Mycology and Discase Survey, 
October 25.) 
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